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One  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing  American  public 
education  is  to  do  a  more  effective  job  of  educating 
students  who  come  to  us  from  homes  where  English  is  not  the 
first  language.  In  Massachusetts  such  students  make  up  a 
growing  proportion  of  the  total  enrollment,  and  of  those  who 
experience  academic  difficulty  or  drop  out  of  school. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  concerned  to  set  a  clear  direqtion 
for  improving  the  education  of  these  students.  The 
document  that  follows  was  prepared  as  a  framework  for  state 
and  local  efforts,  on  the  basis  of  hearings  and 
consultations  during  the  past  school  year. 

Before  taking  final  action  on  the  policies  and  action  steps 
outlined  in  the  document  --  in  September  1988  --  the  Board 
seeks  further  comments  and  suggestions  for  effective 
implementation.  This  draft  is  being  distributed  to 
encourage  educators  and  others  to  provide  comments  in 
writing  or  to  invite  the  author  to  meet  with  them  to  discuss 
the  overall  direction  and  the  specifics. 

The  reader  will  note  that  there  are  no  cost  estimates 
attached  to  the  various  measures  recommended.  Many  of  them 
could  be  implemented  within  present  budget  levels,  but 
others  would  call  for  substantial  planning  and  coordination 
time,  for  training,  for  additional  staff  in  new  kinds  of 
roles,  and  even  for  facilities.  The  Board  will  expect  cost 
estimates  at  the  time  that  it  considers  adopting  this  plan. 

Please  direct  your  comments  or  invitations  to  meet  to: 

Charles  L.  Glenn 

Office  of  Educational  Equity 

1385  Hancock  Street 

Quincy,  MA   02169         (617)  770-7530 


Harold  Raynolds,  Jr. 
Commissioner  of  Education 


Office  of  Educational  Equity 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education 


'385  Hancock  Street.  Quincy,  Massachusetts  02169 


TO: 

FROM: 

RE: 


Commissioner  Raynolds 


April  7th  1988 


Charles  G. 


Educating  Linguistic  Minority  Students 


This  policy  paper  is  a  draft,  presented  for  preliminary 
review  by  you  and  by  the  Board.    It  reflects  the  comments 
of  many  Department  staff  and  a  few  external  reviewers,  as 
well  as  suggestions  made  at  five  public  meetings. 

The  focus  of  the  paper  is  on  how  programs  currently 
implemented  by  the  Department  could  more  effectively  meet 
the  needs  of  linguistic  minority  students.    No  new 
legislation  is  recommended,  though  critical  needs  for 
facilities  and  for  staff  training,  for  early  childhood 
programs  and  for  improved  assessment  are  identified,  and 
have  implications  for  our  legislative  program. 

No  references  encumber  the  text,  but  it  draws  extensively 
upon  research  and  documented  experience  in  this  country  and 
abroad.    The  debates  on  this  theme  are  heated,  and  seem  to 
be  three-sided. 

The  first  group  assumes  that  linguistic  minority  children 
have  difficulty  learning  and  should  therefore  not  be 
distracted  by  use  of  their  home  language:   "time  on  task"  in 
English  is  the  only  solution.    The  second  group  starts  from 
the  same  assumption  but  reaches  the  opposite  conclusion: 
shelter  the  children  from  English  for  as  long  as  possible, 
and  avoid  assessing  their  proficiency  in  English  lest  that 
discourage  them. 

The  third  position  --  and  it  is  reflected  in  this  paper  as 
well  as  in  the  practice  of  many  outstanding  educators  in 
Massachusetts  --  is  that  linguistic  minority  children  should 
indeed  be  supported,  taught  sensitively  and  intelligently, 
but  not  sheltered.    They  can  as  a  group  learn  rapidly  in 
their  home  language  and  in  English  if  they  are  exposed  to  a 
rich  and  purposeful  instructional  program,  with  ample 
opportunity  to  cooperate  in  learning  tasks  with  children  who 
speak  English  natively.    Our  responsibility  is  to  challenge 
them  to  become  active  learners,  and  to  expect  them  to 
achieve  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 
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EDUCATING  LINGUISTIC  MINORITY  STUDENTS 


Executive  Summary 

For  some  28,000  Massachusetts  students  enrolled  in 
transitional  bilingual  programs,  there  is  an  educational 
strategy  that  seeks  to  meet  their  language  development  needs 
and  to  help  them  make  a  successful  adjustment  to  American 
schooling  and  society.  Much  could  be  done  to  strengthen 
bilingual  education,  but  the  framework  of  language  and 
social  support  is  there. 

For  another  50,000  linguistic  minority  students  in  our 
public  schools,  however,  no  strategy  exists  --  at  least  at 
the  state  level  --  to  meet  their  needs.  The  standard 
curriculum  may  be  serving  them  well  or  poorly,  depending  on 
the  school  or  the  teacher.  If  they  were  previously  in  a 
TBE  program,  there  may  be  follow-up  and  cooperation  between 
the  bilingual  and  other  teachers,  but  this  seems  to  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Some  of  these  students  have  acquired  full  proficiency  in 
English  for  their  age  and  are  make  satisfactory  academic 
progress  in  a  monolingual  curriculum.  Many  more, 
unfortunately,  experience  major  difficulties.  For  example, 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  ninth  grade  public  school  students 
speaking  some  Spanish  at  home  (and  excluding  those  in  the 
first  three  years  of  a  bilingual  program)  failed  at  least 
one  of  the  basic  skills  tests  this  Fall.  Linguistic 
minority  students  are  more  likely  to  be  retained  in  grade, 
and  are  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school. 

A  recent  national  report  concluded  that 

A  shocking  proportion  of  this  generation  of  Hispanic  young 
people  is  being  wasted  because  their  educational  needs  are 
neither  understood  nor  met,  their  aspirations  are 
unrecognized,  their  promising  potential  is  stunted. 

Of  Puerto  Ricans  aged  20  to  24  on  the  mainland,  46  per  cent 
are  not  high  school  graduates.  In  Massachusetts  the  annual 
dropout  rate  for  Hispanic  students  in  1986-87  was  nearly 
three  times  the  state  average.  Those  Hispanic  students 
nationwide  who  persist  through  high  school  are  taking  fewer 
academic  courses  by  their  last  semester  than  any  other 
group.  It  is  not  surprising  that  only  one  in  four  starts 
college,  while  less  than  half  of  these  complete  a  four-year 
degree . 


The  Board  and  Department  should: 

*  Give  a  clear  and  consistent  signal  that  the 
educational  success  of  linguistic  minority  students  is  a 
shared  responsibility,  and  provide  to  local  educators,  in 
our  own  performance,  a  model  of  effective  cooperation  and 

sensitivity  to  this  need. 

*  Amend  the  regulations  that  govern  bilingual  education 
programs  to  make  bilingual  guidance  services  a  requirement 
rather  than  'highly  recommended.' 

Amend  .  the  requirements  for  teacher  certification  to 
require  training  in  dual  language  methodology,  to  remove 
the  provision  for  "grandfathering*  teachers  of  English  as 
a  Second  Language  who  lack  appropriate  training,  and  to 
provide  for  the  certification  of  linguistic  minority 
professionals  with  demonstrated  competence  equivalent  to 
academic  study. 


* 


* 


Set  grant  application  requirements  and  earmark  funds 
to  encourage  a  coordinated  approach  to  the  education  of 
linguistic  minority  students,  including  collaboration 
between  bilingual  and  standard  curriculum  teachers  to 
integrate    their     instructional     activities. 

Require,  before  approval  of  3-year  plans  for  bilingual 
education,  a  showing  of  how  the  overall  school  program 
will  support  the  education  of  linguistic  minority 
students . 

Collaborate  with  teacher  training  institutions  to 
develop  pre-service  and  in-service  programs  with  a  focus 
on  second  language  acquisition,  language  development 
within  the  standard  curriculum,  and  strategies  for 
integration     and     team-teaching.  Stress     these     themes 

through  curriculum  seminars   and   the  Commonwealth   Inservice 
Institute. 

Require  that  school  systems  provide  an  accounting  of 
expenditures  for  the  education  and  support  of  linguistic 
minority  students,  in  relation  to  the  additional  funds 
received  for  this  purpose  under  the  state  aid  and  EEOG 
formulas . 

Seek  funding  to  meet  the  critical  need  for  facilities 
in  communities  with  a  rapid  growth  of  linguistic  minority 
enrollment,  including  adequate  space  for  early  childhood 
programs    and-for    community-related    services. 


How  Many  Students? 


nj.iiuij.i_y   vjjI'j;  suuut.nus.     naiiy  of  these 

33,263  according  to  local  assessment  --  were 

■'unable  to  perform  ordinary  classwork  in  English"  (limited 
English-proficient  or  LEP). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  "linguistic  minority"  students 
are  not  identical  with  "minority"  students  as  that  category 
is  understood  in  state  and  federal  civil  rights  law.  The 
category  "minority"  refers  to  an  identity  based  upon 
ancestry,  to  race  or  ethnicity. 

There  were  50,863  Hispanic  students  in  Massachusetts  public 
schools  in  October  1987,  all  of  whom  are  considered 
"minority"  and  are  entitled  to  legal  protection  against 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  their  ethnicity;  of  this 
group,  36,198  (71%)  are  reported  to  speak  Spanish  at  home 
and  thus  are  considered  "linguistic  minority."  The  number 
of  Hispanic  students  has  almost  doubled  since  1974  and 
(helped  by  the  31%  decline  in  white  non-Hispanic  enrollment) 
has  grown  from  2.3%  to  6.5%  of  statewide  enrol lment. 

There  are  21,905  students  of  Asian  ancestry,  of  whom  about 
12,000  (55%)  speak  a  language  other  than  English  at  home  and 
thus  are  considered  "linguistic  minority."  The  number  of 
Asian-ancestry  students  has  more  than  tripled  since  1974, 
growing  from  0.5%  to  2.6%  of  statewide  enrollment. 

Between  October  1986  and  October  1987  Hispanic  enrollment  in 
Massachusetts  public  schools  increased  by  3,110  (6.5%)  and 
Asian  enrollment  by  1,977  (10%). 

To  further  complicate  the  picture,  some  linguistic  minority 
students  (notably  Haitian  and  Cape  Verdean)  are  included 
among  the  58,971  black  students  in  public  schools,  a  number 
that  has  declined  slightly  since  1974,  and  others  (notably 
Portuguese,  Italian  and  Greek)  are  included  among  the 
695,413  white  students.  The  latter  are  not  included  in  the 
overall  "minority"  enrollment  figures,  but  they  are  included 
in  the  "linguistic  minority"  figures. 

In  1987  16%  of  statewide  public  school  enrollment  consisted 
of  minority  students  (131,739,  up  from  93,655  or  less  than 
8%  in  1974  and  102,211  or  10%  in  1978),  and  9%  of  public 
school  enrollment  consisted  of  linguistic  minority  students 
(75,133,  up  from  45,418  or  4%  in  1978). 


This  paper  will  not  give  further  consideration  to  the  larger 
category  of  minority  students.  It  should,  however,  be 
noted  that  the  great  majority  of  linguistic  minority 
students  are  also  members  of  minority  groups  in  the  racial 
or  ethnic  sense,  and  have  a  legal  right  not  to  be 
discriminated  against  on  the  basis  of  their  race  or 
ethnicity  or  to  be  segregated.  The  focus  of  this  paper 
will  not  be  on  those  issues  (which  are  a  constant  concern  of 
the  Board  and  Department).  It  will  be  on  the  educational 
needs  of  more  than  75,000  students  who  speak  a  language 
other  than  English  at  home. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Transitional  Bilingual 
Education  (TBE)  during  the  1986-87  school  year  found  that 
26,140  LEP  students  were  enrolled  in  TBE  programs  in  47 
school  systems  responding  out  of  48  that  operate  such 
programs.  Another  2,728  LEP  students  were  not  enrolled 
because  of  parental  request  or  other  reasons,  2,202  were 
eligible  but  not  in  programs,  and  2,620  had  been 
mainstreamed  (though  still  reported  as  LEP)  with  no 
continuing  support  from  the  TBE  program.  Yet  other  LEP 
students  are  scattered  in  school  districts  where,  because  of 
their  small  numbers,  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  TBE  program. 


nguage 

LM 

LEP 

TBE 

Spanish 

36,198 

18,593 

15,472 

Portuguese 

13,400 

2,772 

2,607 

Chinese 

4,650 

1,941 

1,166 

Khmer 

3,937 

2,832 

2,644 

French*  or  Haitian 

3,020 

1,626 

1,246 

Vietnamese 

2,552 

1,346 

842 

Cape  Verdean 

2,405 

1,292 

1,044 

Greek 

1,613 

408 

317 

Italian 

1,417 

340 

208 

All  Other 

5,941 

2,113 

594** 

TOTAL 


75,133 


33,263 


26,140 


*  *  * 


*  * 


some  of  these  of  French  or  French-Canadian  origin 
Arabic  (4),  Armenian  (21),  German  (68),  Gujarati  (12), 

Hebrew  (69),  Hindi  (22),  Japanese  (46),  Korean  (24), 

Laotian  (323),  Polish  (2),  Russian  (3) 
***  somewhat  less  than  the  total  statewide  TBE  enrollment 


Language  is  a  skill  and  a  resource 

It  has  frequently  been  noted  that  American  schools  do  little 
to  develop  the  proficiency  of  their  students  in  languages 
other  than  English.  We  are  almost  unique  among  the  nations 
in  that  students  may  go  through  sixteen  or  more  years  of 


formal  schooling  without  acquiring  even  the  rudiments  of  a 
second  language. 

Acquiring  real  proficiency  in  a  second  or  third  language  is 
arduous  work.  It  is  therefore  a  shocking  waste  that  we  do 
so  little  to  conserve  the  basic  proficiency  that  thousands 
of  students  possess  when  they  first  enter  our  schools.  As 
researchers  at  UCLA  have  pointed  out  that  a  five-year-old 
linguistic  minority  student  entering  school 

will  have  acquired  ...  a  very  high  level  of  oral- 
aural  proficiency  in  the  native  language  of  his  parents 
he  has  mastered  completely  the  phonological 
system  of  adult  .  .  .  speakers.  He  will  have  acquired 
nearly  all  of  the  morphological  and  syntactic  rules 
necessary  for  sentence  formation  as  well  as  those  for 
the  production  and  comprehension  of  conversational 
discourse.  .  .  he  nearly  always  adheres  to  socio- 
linguistic  rules  determined  by  the  relationship  he  has 
with  his  interlocutors  .  ..  These  children  have 
already  acquired,  without  the  expenditure  of  community 
resources,  what  would  take  foreign  language  students  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  thousands  of  hours  to  acquire, 
if  in  fact  we  had  the  instructional  technology  that 
would  allow  them  to  do  so,  at  huge  financial  costs  to 
taxpayers.  [Campbell  and  Lindholm,  1987] 

In  November  1987  an  advisory  group  drawn  primarily  from 
three  professional  associations  concerned  with  the  teaching 
of  language  gave  a  report  and  recommendations  to 
Commissioner  Raynolds  on  how  Massachusetts  students  could 
become  "proficient  communicators  with  the  citizens  of  our 
global  village."  Much  of  the  discussion  in  that  report  is 
relevant  primarily  to  the  nine  out  of  ten  students  who  do 
not  speak  a  language  other  than  English  at  home;  much  is 
relevant  to  linguistic  minority  students,  and  has  been 
incorporated  silently  into  this  document. 

One  of  the  goals  for  education  suggested  in  that  report  is 

To  build  on  existing  language  resources,  human  and 
material,  whenever  possible;  to  participate  in  such 
activities  as  home ' language  and  culture  development  for 
students  fluent  in  a  language  other  than  English,  and  to 
explore  the  potentials  of  these  students  in  contributing 
to  the  language  and  culture  learning  experiences  of  others 
studying  a  second  or  third  language. 

This  is  an  important  place  for  our  discussion  to  begin: 
linguistic  minority  students  have  a  resource  that  we  do  not 
often  credit  them  with,  their  first  language,  and  they  are  a 


potential  resource  to  the  education  of  other  students. 
Too  often  their  first  language  remains  under-developed,  and 
in  too  many  schools  they  themselves  are  seen  as  representing 
a  problem  rather  than  an  opportunity  to  enrich  the  overall 
program. 

Two  continuing  themes  of  this  policy  paper  are  that  the 
education  of  linguistic  minority  students  should  build  upon 
their  home  languages,  and  that  the  schools  that  enroll  them 
should  develop  programs  in  which  language  and  cultural 
diversity  becomes  the  basis  for  excellence  . 


Not  languages  but  Language 

For  some  linguistic  minority  students,  unfortunately, 
proficiency  in  any  language  is  insufficiently  developed. 
Their  education  is  threatened,  not  because  the  home  language 
interferes  with  English,  but  because  neither  language  has 
been  adequately  stimulated  in  their  early  experiences. 

With  appropriate  instruction  and  a  well-organized  curriculum 
--  building  upon  the  language  that  children  bring  with  them 
to  school  --  children  of  every  kind  of  background  and  social 
class  can  develop  competence  in  using  two  languages. 
Development  of  the  home  language  may  contribute  to  higher- 
order  competencies  in  English  as  well. 

Linguistic  minority  students  who  were  born  here  or  have 
moved  back  and  forth  repeatedly  from  another  language 
environment  may  be  worse  off  in  terms  of  language 
development  than  those  who  spent  their  early  years  where  the 
language  spoken  in  their  home  was  reinforced  and  extended  on 
the  street,  in  the  media,  and  in  school.  The  latter  may, 
after  a  relatively  brief  transitional  period  to  acquire 
English,  do  better  academically  than  some  LM  students  who 
have  lived  all  their  lives  in  Massachusetts. 

Other  LM  students  --  especially  those  coming  as  refugees  — 
may  have  survived  years  of  disruption  and  little  formal 
schooling . 

Although  linguistic 

h< 

a 

provide  a  basis  tor  academic  success.    The  problem  is 

parallel  (and  related)  to  that  of  non-LM  urban  children  who 

master  the  decoding  aspect  of  reading  through  instruction 

based  upon  drill  and  repetition,  but  are  not  stimulated  by  a 

whole  language  approach  to  have  a  basis  for  critical  reading 

or  for  competent  writing.    They  may  perform  acceptably  on 


standardized  tests  until  they  reach  the  upper  elementary 
grades,  when  the  narrowness  of  their  earlier  schooling 
becomes    an    impediment    to    academic    achievement. 

It  is  important,  in  educating  these  students,  to  provide  a 
period  of  intense  stimulation  of  conceptual  and 
communicative  proficiency,  which  for  many  students  may  best 
be  done  to  a  substantial  extent  in  the  language  spoken  in 
the  home.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  development  of 
the  home  language  will  prevent  learning  English  nor, 
conversely,  should  the  use  of  English  be  delayed  to  avoid 
'linguistic  confusion."  With  appropriate  instructional 
methods,  such  as  avoiding  a  mixture  of  languages  at  any  one 
time,  children  are  fully  capable  of  learning  through  two 
languages    and    thus    of    acquiring   proficiency    in    both. 


THEREFORE 

The  3-year  plans  for  bilingual  education  and  the  5-year 
plans  for  'opportunity  school'  funding  should  show  how 
linguistic  minority  students  will  be  stimulated  in  their 
language  development  through  classroom  activities  and 
supplemental  experiences,  including  literacy  centers  and 
frequent  oral  and  written  expression,  in  their  home  language 
as   well    as    in   English. 

The  new  Division  of  Educational  Personnel  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  should  give  high  priority  to  pre-service  and  in- 
service  training  in  language  development  and  second  language 
acquisition . 

A  larger  proportion  of  state  and  federal  funds  should  be 
used  to  support  after-school  and  summer  programs  with  an 
emphasis  upon  language  development,  as  an  alternative  to 
crowding    more    activities    into    the    school    day.  This    is 

becoming  the  focus  of  the  federally-funded  migrant  summer 
program,  while  the  after-school  component  is  stressing 
counselling  and  support  services.  The  new  summer  programs 
authorized  under  Chapter  727  should  stress  language- 
stimulating   activities,    rather   than   remediation  or   drill. 

The  requirements  for  teacher  certification  should  be 
modified  to  end  the  'grandfathering'  of  teachers  of  English 
as  a  second  language.  Teachers  of  ESL  who  have  not  received 
specific  training  in  language  development  and  second- 
language  acquisition  should  be  expected  to  do  so  within  a 
reasonable    time.  The    competence    that    many    of    these 

teachers  have  developed  on  the  job  should  be  taken  fully 
into  account  in  assessing  their  qualifications,  and  they 
should    be    given    ample   opportunity    to   extend    it    by    study. 


Early  Learning 

Early  childhood  programs  that  provide  rich  language 
experiences  in  the  home  language  as  well  as  in  English  are 
essential.  In  addition,  there  must  be  an  increased  emphasis 
on  parent  education  that  stresses  language  development  in 
the  home. 

Longitudinal  studies  have  shown  that  good  early  childhood 
programs  can  make  a  major  impact  upon  the  long-term 
educational  and  social  success  of  children  from  poor 
families.  Such    programs    reduce    the    need    for    placement    in 

special  education,  reduce  the  rate  of  retention-in-gr ade, 
and  even  affect  the  rate  of  college  attendance  and 
employment . 

We  1 1 -designed  early  childhood  programs  are  especially 
important  because  literacy  skills  should  not  be  promoted 
until  oral  language  proficiency  is  well  developed.  Once 
oral  language  is  solidly  established,  experience  shows, 
children  can  develop  literacy  in  two  languages 
simultaneously   without    interference   between   them. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  in  1984  that  only  23.5  per 
cent  of  Hispanic  three-  and  four-year-olds  nationally  were 
in  preschool  programs,  compared  with  36.2  per  cent  of  black 
and     37.6     per     cent     of     white     children.  The     need     is 

compounded  by  the  fact  that  55  per  cent  of  Puerto  Rican 
children  on  the  mainland  live  in  single-parent  households, 
and  that  Hispanic  children  in  female-headed  households  are 
more  likely  to  live  in  poverty  than  either  white  or  black 
children  in  the  same  situation.  Such  children  and  their 
parents  often  need  the  health  and  counselling  services  that 
can  be  provided  in  connection  with  an  early  childhood 
program. 

There  is  a  critical  short-fall  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
availability  of  good  programs  for  linguistic  minority 
children,  compounded  by  the  over-crowding  of  urban  schools 
as    a    result    of    a    rapid    growth    of    enrollment.  In    Fall 

River,  for  example,  there  are  60  students  in  pre-school 
bilingual  programs,  but  at  least  140  on  the  waiting  list. 
The  new  Holyoke  Early  Childhood  Center  is  a  model  of  what  is 
possible  when   appropriate   space  becomes   available. 

High  priority  must  be  given  to  (a)  providing  facilities,  (b) 
developing  and  staffing  high-quality  programs,  and  (c) 
reaching  out  to  assess  and  serve  linguistic  minority 
children   and    their    parents. 
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THEREFORE 


The  Legislature  should  authorize  a  sufficient  level  of 
funding  for  school  facilities  to  allow  urban  school  systems, 
in  particular,  to  provide  programs  for  three-  and  four-year- 
olds,  including  all  linguistic  minority  children. 

The  Legislature  should  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  one  hundred  temporary  classroom  units,  to  be 
allocated  by  the  Department  of  Education  among  urban 
districts  seeking  to  provide  such  programs,  and  reallocated 
as  permanent  facilities  are  built  or  renovated. 

The  Child  Search  program,  now  limited  to  students  with 
special  educational  needs,  should  be  extended  to  all 
linguistic  minority  students  to  prevent  later  school 
failure . 

The  local  Early  Childhood  Advisory  Councils  in  each  city 
should  develop  a  coordinated  effort  of  special  education, 
bilingual,  Head  Start,  Chapter  1,  and  state-funded  early 
childhood  services.  This  effort  should  include  outreach  to 
the  homes  of  two-  and  three-year-olds,  comprehensive  testing 
and  referral,  and  staff  and  parent  resource  centers. 

Partnership  with  the  family 

Linkage  of  such  programs  with  the  family  is  essential,  even 
more  so  than  in  the  case  of  families  whose  style  is  more 
congruent  with  that  of  the  school.  Such  a  relationship 
must  be  two-way,  not  simply  entailing  an  adjustment  of  the 
family  to  the  expectations  of  the  school.  Special  care 
must  be  taken  in  areas  where  the  'culture'  of  the  school  may 
be  experienced  as  threatening  or  denigrating  toward  that  of 
the  home. 

Linguistic  minority  parents  often  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
learn  how  to  support  the  development  and  academic  success  of 
their  children,  and  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  school. 
Outreach  to  the  home  (not  simply  translating  notices!)  and  a 
willingness  to  advise  and  assist  with  a  variety  of 
adjustment  problems  are  important. 

There  is  evidence  that  some  linguistic  minority  parents 
reduce  their  verbal  interactions  with  their  children  as  the 
latter  come  to  prefer  English,  and  this  can  itself  hamper 
language  development.  For  this  reason  it  is  particularly 
important  to  draw  these  parents  into  the  educational 
process,  and  to  encourage  their  use  of  (native)  language 
with  their  children. 


THEREFORE 

The  3-year  plans  for  bilingual  education  should  show  how 
a  link  will  be  maintained  with  the  home,  both  for  students 
in  the  program  and  for  other  linguistic  minority  students, 
and  what  portion  of  the  state  funds  received  by  the 
community  will  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Every  school  with 
at  least  thirty  students  who  speak  a  single  language  other 
than  English  at  home  should  have  the  services  of  a  part-time 
home-school  liaison  worker,  and  this  position  should  be 
full-time  in  any  school  with  eighty  or  more  such  students. 

State  funds  provided  to  schools  with  a  concentration  of 
linguistic  minority  students  (regular  state  aid,  EEOG  funds, 
Chapter  636  funds)  may  appropriately  be  used  to  employ  such 
home-school  liaison  workers,  and  to  provide  programs  of 
parent  training  in  support  of  the  objectives  of  the  school. 

Programs  for  parents  should  build  upon  the  relationships 
already  established  by  such  community  institutions  as 
churches,  social  clubs,  tenant  councils  and  service 
agencies.  Partnerships  with  area  businesses  that  employ 
parents  of  linguistic  minority  students  can  result  in 
released  time  for  parent  training. 

The  Department  should  make  grants  available  for  programs  to 
develop  parent  literacy  in  the  home  language  as  well  as  in 
English.  Every  early  childhood  program  serving  linguistic 
minority  children  should  include  a  component  of  parent 
training  and  adult  basic  education. 


Language  development  is  on-going 


an 


We  in  education  have  erred  by  thinking  of  what  is  really 
issue  of  Language  development  as  being  one  of  transition 
between  two  languages.  As  a  result,  bilingual  programs  have 
been  seen  by  non-specialists  as  mysterious  'black  boxes' 
into  which  Khmer-speaking  or  Spanish-speaking  students  are 
fed,  to  emerge  three  years  later  as  English-speaking 
students.  If  the  results  are  less  than  satisfactory  --  and 
we  should  admit  candidly  that  this  is  often  the  case  -- 
bilingual  education  itself  is  incorrectly  seen  as  the 
problem.  It  would  be  more  useful  to  say  that  the  whole 
educational  system  fails  these  children  when  it  defines 
their  home  language  as  a  problem  and  does  not  from  the  start 
set  clear  objectives  for  their  overall  education.  It  fails 
them  if  it  does  not  provide  opportunites  to  be  actively 
engaged  in  learning  from  the  first  day  in  school,  through 
use  of  the  language  in  which  the  student  is  most  secure. 
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Language  development  is  a  much  more  complex  and  long-term 
process  than  simply  the  acquisition  of  a  surface  fluency  in 
a  second  language,  and  it  should  not  be  isolated  from  the 
other  aspects  of  learning  that  go  on  in  the  school.  It  is 
one  of  the  tasks  that  must  be  undertaken  by  every  student, 
and  seems  to  pose  particular  difficulties  for  those  from 
poor  families. 

It  is  inappropriate  to  provide  special  support  only  to  those 
students  who  exhibit  the  'problem'  of  preferring  to  use 
another  language  than  English.  Some  of  these  students  may 
in  fact  need  language  development  help  less  than  schoolmates 
who  are  not  eligible  for  a  bilingual  program.  Urban 
schools  should  assess  individual  needs  and  provide  a 
flexible  program  of  challenge  and  support  to  every  student. 


THEREFORE 

The  draft  Guidel ines  for  Language  and  Literacy  Development 
developed  in  1987  with  participation  of  three  professional 
associations  should  be  used  as  an  outline  for  a 
comprehensive  staff -development  strategy  developed  with  the 
Board   of    Regents. 

The  3-year  plans  for  bilingual  education  should  show  how 
students  will  be  supported  in  the  transition  from  a 
bilingual  to  a  standard  curriculum  program.  For  some 
students  a  transition  class  taught  by  a  specially-prepared 
teacher    will    be    appropriate. 

Applications  to  receive  EEOG  funds  from  schools  with  a 
concentration  (20+%)  of  linguistic  minority  students  should 
include  provision  for  the  training  of  all  staff  of  the 
school  in  language  development  and  in  the  learning  styles, 
needs  and  heritage  of  the  linguistic  minority  students  that 
they    serve. 

Such  schools  should  also  be  encouraged  to  apply  to  use 
Chapter  1  funds  for  language  development,  including 
supplemental    services    in   the   home    language. 


Importance   of    Integration 

Integration  of  linguistic  minority  students  with  other 
students  contributes  to  the  social  development  of  both  and 
improves  the  life-chances  of  the  former:  "minority 
segregation  tends  to  be  perpetuated  over  stages  of  the  life 
cycle  and  across  institutional  settings."  Integration  is 
also  essential    to  stimulate    language   development. 
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Research  shows  that  this  is  especially  important  for 
Hispanic  students.  Students  who  are  acquiring  a  second 
language  [L2]  need  to  have  some  instruction  in  a  'sheltered' 
form  of  that  language,  but  "they  also  need  to  have  contact 
with  classmates  who  are  fluent  speakers  of  the  L2  in  order 
to  develop  a  native-like  control  of  that  language.  The 
ideal  situation  for  language  learning  .  .  .  consists  of 
instructional  activities  that  allow  children  to  interact 
freely  in  the  course  of  working  on  mutually  involving  tasks 
that  invite  discussion,  questioning,  responding,  and  so 
forth."   That  sounds  like  good  education  for  anyone! 

To  a  growing  extent,  however,  Hispanic  students  nationwide 
are  not  attending  the  same  schools  as  other  students,  so 
that  there  is  not  even  the  potential  for  integration.  In 
Massachusetts,  after  twenty  years  of  generally  successful 
efforts  to  desegregate  schools,  it  remains  true  that  in  many 
there  is  little  structured,  language-enriched  contact 
between  students  in  the  bilingual  program  and  other 
students . 

Educational  integration  should  be  clearly  stated  as  a  part 
of  the  mission  of  every  school  serving  linguistic  minority 
students,  and  worked  out  in  detail  in  the  school's  schedule 
and  curriculum  objectives. 

While  it  is  appropriate  for  a  portion  of  the  daily  schedule 
of  elementary  school  students  to  be  in  groups  based  on 
language  proficiency,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  pairing 
or  grouping  bilingual  and  standard  curriculum  classes  for  a 
significant  part  of  the  day  in  a  variety  of  configurations. 

THEREFORE 

The  3-year  plans  for  bilingual  education  should  show  how 
maximum  feasible  integration  will  occur,  for  instructional 
as  well    as   for   non-verbal   activities. 

Every  desegregation  plan  already  approved  or  to  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education  should  include  a  showing  of  how 
linguistic  minority  students  will  be  integrated 
programatica 1 ly   with   other    students. 

Every  'opportunity'  school,  'challenge'  school,  and 
desegregated  school  receiving  Chapter  636  funds  and  housing 
a  bilingual  program  should  be  required  to  have  a  plan  for 
the  maximum  feasible  integration  of  bilingual  and  other 
students    before    approval    of    FY    90    funding.  Staff    training 

in  preparation  for  this  would  be  a  highly  recommended  use 
for   such   funds   in  FY   89. 
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School  systems  should  be  strongly  encouraged  to  fill 
principal  and  assistant  principal  vacancies  in  schools  with 
bilingual  programs  or  a  substantial  proportion  of  linguistic 
minority  students  with  individuals  trained  in  language 
development  and  second  language  acquisition. 

High  schools  should  give  particular  attention  to  fostering 
inter-ethnic  collaboration  in  instructional  and  extra- 
curricular activities.  This  is  essential  to  language 
development  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  mutual  respect. 


Integration  doesn't  happen  by  itself 

It  is  not  enough  to  put  students  together;  if  integration 
is  not  carefully  planned  and  managed  --  and  modelled  in  the 
relationships  of  school  staff  --  it  may  increase  negative 
stereotypes  and  decrease  the  willingness  of  linguistic 
minority  students  to  use  English.  There  is  a  considerable 
body  of  research  on  pedagogical  techniques  that  lead  to 
mutual  respect  and  shared  learning. 

One  model  is  the  "two-way"  program,  through  which  all  the 
students  in  a  school  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  to 
study  content  areas  in  two  languages.  There  are  perhaps 
ten  schools  in  Massachusetts  currently  implementing  or 
preparing  to  implement  this  model.  "A  major  strength  of 
two-way  bilingual  programs  is  that  both  groups  of  students 
act  as  linguistic  models  for  the  other.  The  chance  of 
becoming  proficiently  bilingual  is  increased,  in  the  case  of 
the  minority  students  through  retention  and  development  of 
their  native  language  even  while  acquiring  English,  and  in 
the  case  of  majority  students  through  exposure  to  real 
speakers  of  the  foreign  language." 

The  two-way  model  has  an  inherent  limit:  few  English- 
dominant  parents  will  volunteer  their  children  to  learn 
languages  of  limited  world  currency  such  as  Khmer  or  Kreyol. 
A  second  model  is  a  fully  integrated  program,  using 
cooperative  learning,  peer  tutoring,  and  other  techniques  to 
promote  interaction  among  students.  The  Rafael  Hernandez 
school  in  Boston  is  an  example  of  the  two-way  model,  and  the 
Garfield  school  in  Revere  of  an  integrated  bilingual 
program. 

Successful  integration  requires  attention  to  curriculum 
sequencing,  to  the  alignment  of  objectives  for  instruction 
in  both  languages,  and  to  scheduling.  Each  school  system 
operating  a  bilingual  program  should  develop  a  strategy  for 
such  integration. 
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A  particularly  sensitive,  and  often  neglected,  role  is  that 
of  the  specialist  teachers  of  art,  music,  physical 
education,  home  economic  and  shop,  typing  and  computer  in 
whose  classes  students  from  bilingual  and  regular  classes 
are  often  integrated  first.  These  teachers  need  training 
and  support  to  make  their  classes  an  occasion  for  language 
development  and  the  growth  of  mutual  respect. 


THEREFORE 

The  development  of  successful  models  of  the  integration  of 
bilingual  and  other  students  should  be  a  priority  for  state 
funding  in  all  program  areas  concerned  with  excellence  and 
innovation,  including  Carnegie  Schools,  magnet  schools  and 
programs  for  the  talented  and  gifted. 

Technical  assistance  under  the  Carnegie  program  should 
include  assistance  to  schools  developing  applications  whose 
focus  includes  such  integration.  In  addition,  at  least 
$500,000  of  Chapter  636  funding  in  FY  1989  and  at  least 
$2,000,000  in  FY  1990  should  be  targeted  to  desegregated 
schools  with  integrated  bilingual  programs. 

At  least  two  "professional  development  schools'  should  focus 
on  preparing  teachers  to  work  in  integrated  bilingual 
programs  in  a  variety  of  roles. 

Commonwealth  Inservice  Institute  grants  and  Curriculum 
Seminars  should  include  a  focus  on  the  role  of  specialist 
teachers  in  fostering  integration  and  language  development. 


Building  on  the  home  language 

Instruction  in  the  home  language  of  linguistic  minority 
students  has  been  promoted  largely  as  a  means  of  assisting 
the  transition  to  English.  There  is  a  better  reason:  that 
it  has  the  potential  of  providing  a  higher-quality  all- 
around  education.  Students  are  more  likely  to  grapple 
with  challenging  material,  to  take  intellectual  risks,  to 
apply  themselves  fully  to  learning  if  they  feel  secure  in 
the  language  they  are  using.  We  can  teach  industrial  arts 
in  simplified  English,  but  not  philosophy,  and  the  civics 
discussion  that  has  to  limit  itself  to  a  700  word  vocabulary 
will  not  train  much  of  a  citizen. 

But  instruction  in  the  home  language  is  justified  only  if  it 
is  purposeful,  demanding,  and  accountable  for  results;  it 
must  not  be  a  backwater.  It  is  most  likely  to  have  these 
characteristics  if  it  looks  toward  secondary-school  courses, 
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including  the  option  of  advanced  placement  in  the  home 
language.  Study  in  the  home  language  must  be  considered 
intellectually  demanding  and  not  simply  remedial.  We  were 
told,  in  the  recent  hearings,  of  high  school  bilingual 
students  taking  the  same  history  or  mathematics  course  three 
or  four  years  in  a  row,  simply  to  fill  out  their  schedule! 
To  define  the  education  of  linguistic  minority  students 
primarily  in  terms  of  their  acquisition  of  English  is  too 
narrow.  The  Board  has  adopted  nine  goals  for  education  in 
Massachusetts,  and  each  of  these  may  be  sought  in  the 
language  with  which  children  come  to  school  as  well  as  in 
English.  It  should  never  be  the  intention  of  teachers  to 
suppress  or  devalue  the  language  used  in  the  home. 

Our  expectation  should  be  that  every  linguistic  minority 
students  will  acquire  a  solid  proficiency  in  English  and  a 
well-rounded  education.  Maintenance  of  the  first  language 
and  of  the  heritage  culture  are  matters  for  individual 
choice,  but  public  schools  should  assure  that  there  is  a 
real  opportunity  to  make  that  choice. 


THEREFORE 

The  use  of  home  language  as  a  vehicle  for  instruction  should 
not  be  limited  to  students  enrolled  in  a  separate  bilingual 
program.  It  should  be  seen  as  a  normal  option  in  any 
school  enrolling  a  substantial  number  of  students  speaking 
that  language,  and  with  no  implication  that  it  represents  a 
remedial  measure. 

Certification  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
bilingual  programs  (for  purposes  of  state  funding)  should 
take  into  account  those  being  instructed  bilingually  even 
though  capable  of  performing  ordinary  classwork  in  English. 

High  schools  should  offer  academically-demanding  courses  in 
native  languages,  and  appropriate  course  credit.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  collaborate  with  other  high  schools 
or  with  local  colleges  to  provide  some  of  these  courses. 

On-going  Assessment 

It  is  rare  to  find  anyone  who  will  say  a  good  word  about  the 
use  of  standardized  tests  with  linguistic  minority  students, 
but  there  is  at  the  same  time  substantial  agreement  that  we 
must  improve  the  accountability  for  educational  results  and 
give  a  clear  message  that  we  expect  LM  students  to  achieve. 

One  of  the  goals  of  assessment  is  to  prescribe  an 
instructional  plan  that  responds  to  the  needs  and  strengths 
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of  each  student.  This  can  most  effectively  be  designed  at 
the  school  and  classroom  level  by  professionals  who  are  in  a 
position'to  take  into  account  a  wide  range  of  individual 
factors  as  well  as  the  organization  and  mission  of  the 
school.  Each  school  should  have  its  own  learning 
objectives  and  a  means  of  assessing  honestly  whether  they 
are  being  met;  this  should  be  understood  by  all  involved, 
including  parents  and  students,  and  closely  aligned  with  the 
curriculum  used  in  the  school. 

Another  important  goal  of  assessment  cannot  be  met  by  such 
an  idiosyncratic  approach.  The  Board  of  Education  has  a 
responsibility  to  hold  every  school  accountable  for 
educational  outcomes,  and  this  can  only  be  done  through 
state-wide,  standardized  measures  that  inevitably  fall  short 
of  reflecting  the  complex  achievements  of  each  student. 

For  linguistic  minority  students  such  tests  are  especially 
inadequate,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  they  (and  other  high- 
risk  categories  of  students)  for  whom  the  Board's 
accountability  must  be  exercised  most  vigorously.  There 
is  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma.  We  must  insist  upon 
standardized  testing  of  LM  students,  while  continually 
stressing  that  the  test  results  do  not  adequately  reflect 
their  overall  ability  and  potential. 

Since,  as  noted  above,  the  goals  of  education  for  LM 
students  are  much  broader  than  the  acquisition  of  English, 
it  is  important  to  gain  a  true  picture  of  their  progress  in 
all  aspects  of  the  curriculum.  For  some  this  will  require 
testing  in  their  first  language. 

THEREFORE 

The  Department  should  set  standards  for  the  initial 
screening  of  linguistic  minority  students,  including  a 
determination  of  their  proficiency  in  the  home  language  and 
in  English,  and  for  annual  review  of  their  progress  in  both 
languages  and  in  the  content  areas  taught  at  their  grade 
level  to  majority  students.  The  3-year  plans  for  bilingual 
education  should  show  how  students'  academic  progress  will 
be  monitored  in  their  native  languages  as  well  as  in 
English. 

The  statewide  assessment  program  should  include  instruments 
in  Spanish,  and  possibly  in  other  languages.  The  extensive 
experience  of  New  York  State  should  be  drawn  upon  in 

devising  such  a  program. 

The  initial  screening  of  all  LM  students  should  include  an 
assessment  of  previous  schooling  and  a  home  visit. 
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The  SPIN  project  should  incorporate  among  its  objectives  to 
facilitate  exchange  of  academic  and  assessment  records  as 
linguistic  minority  students  move  from  community  to 
community.  The  model  established  by  the  Federal  Migrant 
Program  should  be  considered. 


Improved  teaching  methods 

The  statement  that  a  student  is  in  a  bilingual  program  tells 
us  no  more  about  how  and  how  well  she  is  being  taught  than 
the  statement  that  another  has  been  'ma instreamed '  into  a 
standard  curriculum  program.  It  is  important  to  give  more 
content  to  these  statements  by  specifying  what 
characteristics  make  a  program  effective  for  linguistic 
minority  students. 

There  is  now  considerable  experience  nationally  that  points 
to  the  significance  of  the  use  of  the  home  language  to 
ensure  clarity  and  understanding  and  of  simplified  English 
for  instruction  in  content  areas  (rather  than  teaching 
English  vocabulary  and  grammar  out  of  context).  The  total 
school  environment  and  the  attitude  it  conveys  toward  the 
language  and  culture  of  linguistic  minority  students  has 
been  identified  as  crucially  important  in  determining  both 
motivation  and  self-confidence  to  acquire  English.  Thus 
the  amount  of  time  using  the  home  language  may  be  less 
important  than  its  continued  use  as  a  valued  aspect  of 
school  life. 

A  pedagogy  that  encourages  students  to  use  language  actively 
and  provides  frequent  opportunities  to  cooperate  with 
fellow-students  who  are  native  speakers  of  English  makes  a 
difference,  as  does  a  clearly-conveyed  expectation  that 
linguistic  minority  students  will  achieve  academically. 
Time  on  task  and  teacher  feed-back  are  important;  in  this 
as  in  other  respects,  good  teaching  for  linguistic  minority 
students  is  simply  good  teaching. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  same  approach  is  optimal  for 
every  student,  or  for  every  group  of  students;  much  depends 
upon  previous  experience,  on  individual  learning  style,  and 
on  cultural  orientations.  For  example,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  Hispanic  students  are  more  influenced  by  the 
language  use  of  their  classmates  and  Asian  students  by  that 
of  their  teacher.  This  would  suggest  that  integration  is 
especially  crucial  for  Hispanic  students. 

There  appears  to  be  general  agreement  that  teachers  should 
not  mix  languages,  saying  something  in  one  language  and  then 
immediately  translating  it  into  the  other.    This  reduces 
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the  motivation  for  students  to  work  at  understanding  what  is 
said  in  the  less  familiar  language,  while  at  the  same  time 
teachers  tend  not  to  simplify  as  they  otherwise  would  in 
talking  with  language  learners,  "and  so  the  learning  process 
is  cut  short  at  both  ends." 

THEREFORE 

In-service  training  for  teachers  in  schools  serving 
linguistic  minority  students  should  be  a  major  priority  for 
the  Department,  in  collaboration  with  the  Board  of  Regents. 
The  Bureau  of  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  should 
develop   a   multi-year   plan   for    staff   development. 

Every  grant  application  for  an  'opportunity  school'  or  a 
desegregated  school  serving  linguistic  minority  students 
should  show  how  teaching  methods  will  be  improved  within  the 
bilingual    and    standard    curriculum    programs.  Chapter    1 

programs  should  expand  their  present  efforts  in  this 
direction,    with    a    focus   on   overall    school    effectiveness. 

The  Commonwealth  Inservice  Institute  and  the  Curriculum 
seminars  should  make  language  learning  and  the  integration 
of    students    for    cooperative   tasks    a   major    theme. 


Special  Education 

There  is  a  clear  legal  mandate  to  provide  special  education 
services  to  LM  students  who  require  them,  and  to  use  the 
primary  language  of  the  home  in  assessing  needs  and  (for  so 
long     as     appropriate)      in     providing     services.  The 

regulations  are  detailed  and  the  procedures  designed  to 
assure  fairness  and  to  identify  instances  of  under-  and 
over-representation  of  minority  students  in  each  of  the 
"program  prototypes."  Corrective  action  plans  have  been 
required  from  about  twenty  school  systems  with  such 
disproportionate  enrollments.  The  special  education  forms 
and  the  parent  handbooks  have  been  translated  into  ten 
languages  most   commonly   spoken    in   Massachusetts. 

Despite  these  requirements  and  efforts,  serious  problems 
remain.  Assessment  of  needs  is  hampered  by  the  shortage  of 
specialists  with  the  necessary  language  skills  and 
professional  training.  Classroom  teachers  may  assume  that 
the  difficulties  manifested  by  a  linguistic  minority  student 
are  a  function  of  language  and  culture  alone,  and  will 
correct  themselves  over  time  without  special  assistance. 
On  the  other  hand,  LM  students  (especially  when  there  are 
few  of  them  in  a  school)  may  be  referred  too  quickly  to  the 
special    education   evaluation   process. 
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The  shortage  of  bilingual  special  education  teachers  limits 
the  program  options  for  those  students  requiring  such 
support.  Additional  problems  are  created  by  the  lack  of 
bilingual  remedial  programs  that  could  meet  the  needs  of 
students  short  of  a  special  education  placement. 

With  more  than  half  of  Hispanic  students,  for  example, 
failing  at  least  one  of  the  basic  skills  tests  it  is 
essential  that  schools  be  staffed  and  organized  to  provide  a 
flexible  mix  of  settings  and  teaching  styles  on  a  continuum 
running  from  large  group  to  individualized  instruction  and 
independent  projects.  Special  education  staff,  with  their 
training  in  assessment  and  in  small-group  and  individual 
teaching,  should  have  an  important  role  in  the  development 
of  school-level  strategies  to  serve  all  students  well. 
Through  their  collaboration  with  bilingual  and  standard 
curriculum  teachers  it  will  become  possible  for  more 
students  to  be  served  well  in  integrated  settings. 


THEREFORE 

The  teacher  preparation  and  retraining  efforts  advocated 
throughout  this  paper  must  include  an  emphasis  on  (a) 
developing  more  qualified  bilingual  special  education 
teachers  and  program  staff,  (b)  strengthening  the  ability 
(and  desire)  of  special  education  professionals  to  work 
cooperatively  with  bilingual  and  standard  curriculum  staff, 
and  (c)  assuring  that  the  latter  understand  the  role  and 
procedures  of  special  education. 

The  five-year  plan  to  be  developed  for  each  'opportunity 
school*  should  show  how  special  education  staff  and  services 
will  be  integrated  into  the  overall  mission  of  the  school. 

The  three-year  plans  for  bilingual  education  should  show  how 
students  requiring  special  education  services  will  be 
assessed  and  served. 


Occupational  Education 


Linguistic  minority  students  need  access  to  high-quality 
occupational  education  programs.  State  state  requirements 
for  selective  vocational  schools  and  for  comprehensive  high 
schools  with  five  or  more  'Chapter  74'  vocational  programs 
include  admission  plans  showing  what  efforts  will  be  made  to 
recruit  and  to  serve  LM  students.  Many  of  the  regional 
vocational/technical  schools,  however,  do  not  serve  the 
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communities  where  LM  students  are  concentrated,  and  others 
(with  honorable  exceptions)  do  not  provide  bilingual  support 
that  would  encourage  students  to  enroll  and  to  complete  the 
program. 

THEREFORE 

Vocational/technical  schools  which  contain  one  or  more 
schools  in  their  'feeder'  area  with  a  concentration  of 
linguistic  minority  students  should  include  representatives 
of  each  language  group  on  their  various  craft  advisory 
committees.  Their  role  would  be  to  help  to  recruit 
students  from  their  groups,  and  to  serve  as  advocates  and 
mentors  for  them.  Schools  should  also  work  closely  with 
community  organizations  and  agencies  to  assure  that  LM 
parents  and  students  are  aware  of  the  career  opportunities 
available  through  their  programs. 

Such  schools  should  develop  systems  for  language  support 
before  vigorous  recruitment  of  linguistic  minority  students, 
not  after  LM  students  are  already  floundering.  These 
systems  should  include  counsellors  and  bilingual  aides 
capable  of  assisting  in  various  craft  areas,  as  well  as  ESL 
support  for  the  academic  portion  of  the  curriculum. 

Staff  of  vocational/technical  schools  should  receive 
training  specifically  related  to  serving  LM  students, 
including  cross-cultural  communication,  the  importance  of 
expectations,  and  techniques  for  reinforcing  language 
acquisition  through  shop  and  academic  instruction. 

Competency-based  curricula,  which  allow  students  to  proceed 
at  their  own  pace,  should  be  translated  into  the  primary 
languages  used  in  Massachusetts.  Such  programs  can  be 
especially  valuable  for  students  arriving  in  this  country 
after  elementary  school,  as  a  means  of  developing  not  only 
occupational  competencies  but  also  a  self-confident  approach 
to  learning.  They  should  always  be  supplemented  and 
enriched  with  activities  to  develop  proficiency  in  English. 


Multi-cultural  Education 


Proficiency  in  several  languages  and  familiarity  with 
several  cultures  is  an  enrichment  of  anyone's  education. 
We  must  recognize,  however,  that  culture  is  living  and 
evolving.  It  is  a  way  of  understanding  and  coming  to  terms 
with  experience,  and  should  not  be  trivialized  by  a  stress 
on  'food  and  fiestas,''  nor  focused  primarily  on  the  quaint 
and  folkloric. 
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The  culture  that  Cambodian  students  in  Lowell  live  and  can 
share  with  their  classmates  is  one  that  they  and  their 
families  and  their  community  are  developing  today,  made  up 
of  elements  of  their  heritage  (while  other  elements  are 
abandoned  or  rejected)  and  a  creative  response  to  their 
present  situation,  including  selective  adoption  of  elements 
from    the    mainstream    American    culture.  It    is    thus    a    matter 

for  extreme  tact  and  sympathy  to  presume  to  interpret  the 
cultures    of    our    students    to    them   and    to   others. 

It  is  essential  that  our  schools  be  sensitive  to  and 
celebrate  cultural  differences,  while  taking  care  not  to 
reinforce    stereotypes. 

The  multi-cultural  dimension  of  a  school's  program  should  be 
developed     in    close    consultation    with    parents.  The 

institutions  of  the  ethnic  community,  its  churches  or 
temples,  its  performance  groups,  its  associations  and  media, 
can    play    an    important    role    in    this    process.  It    is, 

however,  important  to  recognize  their  tendency  to  stress 
distinctiveness  and  group  cohesion  rather  than  integration. 
No  student  should  be  forced  to  identify  with  someone  else's 
interpretation  of  the  heritage  'culture,'  and  every  student 
will  have  to  decide,  over  time,  which  elements  of  that 
culture   will    be   retained   and   built   upon. 

The  very  best  'multi-cultural  education'  is  provided  by  the 
daily  example  of  a  teacher  or  principal  who  is  herself 
living  the  heritage  culture  in  the  context  of  contemporary 
American  life,  and  who  unselfconsciously  shares  what  that 
means     in    every    dimension    of     school     life.  This     is     an 

additional  benefit  of  integrated  bilingual  education:  both 
linguistic  minority  and  majority  children  see  teachers  of 
their    respective   groups   working   together    in  mutual    respect. 

In  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  multi-cultural  education  has 
been  criticized  as  a  way  of  seeking  to  pacify  ethnic 
minorities  so  that  they  will  not  focus  on  the  realities  of 
discrimination  and  the  requirements  of  personal  and  group 
struggle  for  achievement.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
a  substitute  for  high  expectations  and  demanding 
instruction . 

There  are  some  aspects  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
majority  --  prejudices,  stereotypes,  forms  of  injustice  — 
that  we  are  laboring  to  change,  and  there  are  similarly 
aspects  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  some  linguistic  minority 
students  —  for  example,  attitudes  toward  equal 
opportunities  for  women  --  that  do  not  deserve  to  be 
maintained.  Rhetoric     about     the     'equal     value     of     all 
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cultures'  reflects  a  lack  of  reflection  on  the  uneven  value 
of  the  disparate  elements  making  up  each  cultural  system, 
including    one's    own. 


THEREFORE 

Teacher  pre-  and  in-service  training  should  include 
opportunities  to  develop  a  sensitivity  to  cultural 
differences  and  human  diversity  in  genera] ,  without 
stereotypes    about    the   characteristics   of    particular    groups. 

Funding  requests  for  'multi-cultural'  programs  should  be 
reviewed  with  care  to  assure  that  they  reflect  an 
appreciation  of  the  changing  content  of  culture  and  the 
danger  of  trivializing  the  evolving  value-systems  of 
linguistic   minority   students    and    their    families. 

Linguistic  minority  communities  should  be  encouraged  to 
provide  their  own  programs  in  heritage  culture  outside  of 
school  hours,  and  school  facilities  should  be  made  available 
for    this    purpose. 

There  should  be  a  continuing  effort  to  enrich  the  school 
team  with  adults  who  represent  a  successful  reconciliation 
of  two  cultures,  and  to  model,  in  the  working  relationship 
of  school  staff,  the  mutual  respect  that  we  hope  to  develop 
among    students. 

Industry-education  partnerships  should  continue  to  provide 
mentor  relationships  between  linguistic  minority  students 
and  successful  individuals  from  their  group  who  can  serve  as 
models  of  adjustment  to  American  life  without  loss  of  ethnic 
pride    and    self-esteem. 


Support   in  high   schools 


High  schools  find  it  very  difficult  to  serve  linguistic 
minority  students  adequately,  not  least  because  they  may 
apply  a  single  model  to  a  group  of  students  who  differ 
enormously.  A  school  will  have  some  students  who  should  be 
going  on  to  college  yet  are  not  meeting  the  prerequisites 
because  of  a  program  defined  completely  by  their  lack  of 
proficiency  in  English,  while  other  students  have  arrived 
with  no  previous  schooling  and  major  emotional  burdens  from 
the  refugee  experience.  Na t i ve- 1 anguage  counselling  is 
seldom  available,  nor  are  outside  resources  to  which 
students    may    be    referred. 
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Perhaps  the  most  pressing  need  is  for  an  individual  and 
comprehensive  assessment  of  each  student  entering  secondary 
school,  looking  at  previous  schooling,  proficiency  in  both 
languages,  home  situation,  health  and  emotional  issues. 

For  some  what  will  be  needed  is  an  intensive  transitional 
program  of  one  or  at  most  two  years,  designed  to  provide  an 
orientation  to  American  life  and  schooling,  and  a  survival 
proficiency  in  English  as  well  as  literacy  in  the  home 
language,  before  undertaking  the  secondary  curriculum 
described  below.  Although  this  will  prolong  secondary 
education,  it  is  far  preferable  to  assignment  to  'slow' 
classes  in  all  subjects,  or  repeating  a  grade. 

For  many  the  need  will  be  for  a  wel  1 -a  r  t  icu  la  ted  program 
that  teaches  the  standard  high  school  content  in 
comprehensible  language,  the  home  language  and/or  English 
that  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
students.  Participation  in  advanced  and  career-oriented 
courses  may  require  supplemental  tutoring.  Language 
development  activities  should  be  provided  throughout  the 
curriculum;  linguistic  minority  students  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  would  benefit! 

For  many  a  primary  need  will  be  an  on-going  relationship 
with  an  adult  counsellor  (even  if  not  professionally 
trained)  of  the  same  background.  The  guidance  staff  of 
every  school  with  a  significant  number  of  students  of  a 
single  language  background  should  be  capable  of  providing 
counselling  and  home  liaison  in  that  language. 

Counselling  and  mentor  support  can  also  be  provided  through 
releasing  bilingual  teachers  from  part  of  their 
instructional  and  administrative  load  to  meet  with  students 
individually  and  in  small  groups.  The  recent  policy  paper 
on  secondary  education,  "Beyond  Equal  Access,"  calls  for 
"organizing  secondary  schools  in  cross-age  groups  of  no  more 
than  300  students,  each  with  a  coherent  mission  and  a  staff 
committed  to  working  together,  in  order  to  increase  the 
possibility  of  stable  student/adult  relationships  and  parent 
support  and  involvement."  In  such  human-scale  educational 
communities  teachers  may  be  the  most  effective  counsellors. 


THEREFORE 


The  regulations  for  bilingual  education  should  make 
bilingual  guidance  a  requirement  rather  than  'highly 
recommended'  in  all  cases  when  there  are  more  than  two 
hundred    students    at    the    secondary    level    who    speak    a    single 
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language  other  than  English  at  home.  Where  there  are 
smaller  numbers  of  students,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  part-time  or  shared  counsellors  or  to  arrangements  with 
external  agencies  (as  MICAS  provides  school-site  support  to 
Southeast    Asian    students    in    several    cities). 

The  requirements  for  certification  of  counselling  staff 
should  give  substantial  weight  to  demonstrated  experience 
and   competence    as    the   equivalent   of    academic   study. 

The  3-year  plans  for  bilingual  education  should  provide  for 
assessment  and  counselling  of  each  linguistic  minority 
student  (whether  in  the  bilingual  program  or  not)  upon 
admission  to  high  school.  The  result  of  this  assessment 
and  counselling  should  be  a  written  program  for  successful 
completion  of  secondary  education,  subject  to  up-dating  and 
revision.  Students    with    serious    deficiencies    in    their 

previous  schooling  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  a  one- 
year  intensive  catch-up  program  before  beginning  the  "high 
school    curriculum. 

The  organization  of  middle  and  high  schools  should  permit 
stable  relationships  within  clusters  or  'houses'  of 
reasonable  size,  though  without  making  a  bilingual  program 
itself    a    separate,    segregated   cluster. 


Developing  new  careers 


With  the  rapid  growth  of  enrollment  of  linguistic  minority 
students  in  our  schools,  we  need  to  increase  correspondingly 
the  number  of  teachers  and  other  staff  who  can  support  and 
challenge  these  students  in  their  home  language,  and  who  can 
build    the   necessary    linkages   with   the   family. 

This  will  require  a  concerted  effort  not  only  to  recruit  but 
also  to  train,  and  in  new  ways.  American  higher  education 
has  not  increased  its  enrollment  of  Hispanic  students,  to 
take  one  identifiable  group,  as  rapidly  as  the  overall 
growth  in  Hispanic  population.  Our  colleges  need  to  reach 
out  more  effectively  to  prospective  students  in  Lawrence, 
Holyoke,  Chelsea  and  other  cities  and  large  linguistic 
minority   enrollments. 

Past  efforts  to  recruit  professionals  trained  in  Latin 
America  have  produced  some  valuable  results,  but  have 
created  new  problems  as  well.  Many  of  these  teachers  are 
not  proficient  in  English,  and  the  teaching  methods  in  which 
they  have  been  trained  may  be  at  odds  with  those  of  American 
schools.  They    may    have    difficulty    connecting    with    the 
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actual  experience  of  their  students  as  minorities  in  a 
pluralistic  society,  so  different  from  their  own  as  members 
of  the  middle  class  in  a  more  homogeneous  homeland. 

There  is  a  major  under -ut i 1 i zed  resource  already  in  our 
schools:  the  pa r apr of ess iona 1 s  working  in  bilingual  and 
other  programs.  Many  of  them  have  made  a  successful 
adjustment  to  life  in  Massachusetts,  are  leaders  in  their 
communities,  and  demonstrate  every  day  the  qualities  of 
skill  and  caring  in  their  relationship  with  students. 


THEREFORE 

School  systems  should  create  career  ladders  for  linguistic 
minority  paraprof essiona Is,  with  on-going  opportunities  for 
training  and  increased  responsibility,  leading  to  increased 
pay  and  professional  status.  Career  counselling  should  be 
provided . 

The  new  certification  procedures  should  include  ways  of 
assessing  and  crediting  the  experience  of  paraprof essionals 
toward  professional  certification,  as  well  as  of  assessing 
the  qualifications  of  undocumented  immigrant  educators. 

Teacher  training  institutions  should  follow  the  example  of 
Cambridge  College  and  admit  mature  adults  to  their 
professional  programs  on  the  basis  of  work  experience.  The 
Department  and  the  Board  of  Regents  should  develop  a 
statewide  strategy  for  increasing  the  number  of  linguistic 
minority  teachers  in  all  specialties  --  not  just  bilingual 
education . 

School  systems  should  encourage  and  help  their  bilingual 
program  staff  to  obtain  the  qualifications  to  be  appointed 
as  principals  and  other  administrators. 


Summary 


1.  The  distinction  between  linguistic  minority  students  who 
require  and  those  who  do  not  require  some  form  of  bilingual 
education    is    artificial    and    misleading.  It    leaves    the 

first  group  too  isolated  and  the  second  (and  much  larger) 
group    without    appropriate    support. 

Thus  bilingual  educators  should  share  their  present 
exclusive  'ownership'  of  some  28,000  linguistic  minority 
students    in   Massachusetts   who   are    in   bilingual    education 
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programs  with  their  colleagues,  who  should  accept  a  larger 
part  of  this  responsibility. 

Bilingual  educators  should  at  the  same  time  gain  a 
significant  role  in  designing  and  providing  education  for 
some  50,000  linguistic  minority  students  who  are  not  in  such 
programs . 


The  education  of  linguistic  minority  students  will  be 
strengthened  only  as  principals  and  superintendents  make 
this  their  responsibility,  and  give  teachers  time  and 
outside  support  to  reorganize  and  coordinate  their  efforts. 
Segregation  is  not  in  the  interest  of  linguistic  minority 
students  or  of  majority  students,  but  it  will  be  overcome 
only  as  staff  learn  how  to  work  together. 


3.  The  Department  of  Education  itself  needs  to  become  a 
better  model  of  focused  effort  and  collaboration  across 
programs  and  specialties  in  the  interest  of  linguistic 
minority  students.  In  particular  we  must  assure  that  our 
own  procedures  and  requirements  do  not  discourage  such 
collaboration  in  school  systems  and  schools. 


May  1988 
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